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AMERICAN BUSINESS PUTS EDUCATION UPSTAGE AND CENTER 


American business is upgrading the role of American education as it has never done 
before. This is evident in day-by-day news stories, whether of small town businessmen 
or of national leaders. 





Take last week's speech by Gen. James H. Doolittle, famed aviator and vice-president 
and director of the Shell Oil Co. At the State of the Nation dinner of National Busi- 
ness Publications, Gen. Doolittle listed support for education as the second of five 
"national priorities." His first was commitment to moral values; others, concentration 
on science and technology, a sound and growing economy, and dedication to national se- 
curity. Gen. Doolittle stated: "The low esteem in which education has been held for 
years is evident from the dollar value we have attached to its support.... The average 
teacher's salary falls some 60 percent below average income prevailing in 17 other com- 
parable professions. It is a wonder we do not face a famine rather than a shortage." 
He said that our success "in every major endeavor" depends largely on "what we do now 
to elevate American education." 





He said also that the nation must not be content with a mere three percent annual in- 
crease in Gross National Product but must raise it to five. National security he de- 
scribed as "the roof over the whole structure of American life.""' But the five priori- 


ties are interrelated and interdependent. "We must establish and support these priori- 
ties if we are to maintain our way of life...and meet our obligations to the free world." 


In another instance, what promises to be a major pronouncement on education by busi- 
ness and professional leaders will come from the Committee for Economic Development, on 
Feb. 1. CED, a research organization supported by contributions from business concerns, 
will present at that time a study on financial support of schools. The study reportedly 
will be conservative in approach. Several members of the special subcommittee which pre- 
pared it, however, will present strong dissents. The important fact is that CED, whose 
previous reports were on costs, prices, foreign trade, economic growth, etc., is pub- 
lishing this time a report on economics and schools. 





Increasingly, businessmen and business firms are taking direct action for education. 
The Shell Companies Foundation has announced a $900,000 aid-to-education program in 
scholarships and grants. Earlier this month William Black, president of Chock Full o' 
Nuts Corp., presented the largest gift ever made to Columbia University, $5 million. 
Last week the University of Kansas dedicated a new building, the Hall Laboratory of 
Mammalian Genetics, gift of the Hallmark Foundation, of Hallmark greeting cards. 





t——— MOTIVATION 


The Des Moines Sunday Register, in its annual review of Iowa business, had this 
to say: "The competition for new industries...is intense. There are things which 
can be done...to help Iowa in this competition.... The training of high school pu- 
pils for trade or other technical jobs is a dollar and cents proposition to indus- 
try. It may cost a company from $200 to $7000 to train a new employee. It prefers 
to locate where there are prospects of employing younz people who have had vocation- 
al training in high school or technical schools." 
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SCHOOLS MUST ALSO TEACH 


Democrats attending the Senate's third formal caucus have supported a broad fed- 
eral school support bill, including aid for teachers salaries, college classrooms, 
and school construction. Sen. Joseph S. Clark (Pa.), author of an amendment to 
the McNamara bill which would include such provisions, says that 22 Senate Demo- 
crats already have signed his proposal. It would: (1) authorize $125 million 
for loans for college facilities; (2) provide $25 per school-age child (or ap- 
proximately $1.1 billion) to be used by states as they see fit. 


Calling the passage of education legislation "vital to America," Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson told newsmen that senators attending the caucus who were members in 1948- 
49 had all voted for the broad school aid legislation sponsored by the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R-Ohio) at that time. 











BASIC POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY IN NEW YORK STATE 


With one voice, New York State citizens agree that increased aid for schools, in sub- 





stantial amounts, must be found. Agreement ends at that point; the big questions--at the 
state level, how much? at the local level, how?--take over. 


Last week Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., on behalf of the Regents, sent legislators 


a statement on educational requirements and proposals for the 1960 legislative session. 
He estimated school operation in the decade ahead will require an additional $160 mil- 


lion annually. Under the present set-up of 40 percent from the state 
and 60 from localities, local districts would have to provide $96 
million additional each year. Mr. Allen proposed that school offi- 
cials be given authority to levy non-property taxes and that a broad- 
er local taxing unit be established. He asked that state aid, now 
$356 per pupil, be increased and that it be based on current attend- 
ance rather than on attendance of the previous year. 


Said the New York Herald Tribune: "The State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., has said what needed to be said...A 
lot more money must be raised quickly for the public schools." (Two 
weeks ago Gov. Rockefeller proposed that the legislature authorize 








James E. Allen, Jr. 





Conference Board is urging an increase in state aid to $409 per pupil and $100 million 
leeway in taxes by local districts. See EDUCATION U.S.A., Jan. 14.) 


Other New Yorkers regard the proposal to authorize non-property taxes for localities 
as buckpassing and a dereliction of state responsibility. They see the Rockefeller pro- 





posal as an example of the basic difference in philosophy between the Republican and 
Democratic parties. Lawyer Charles Belous, chairman of the education committee of the 


Nassau County Democratic Party, for instance, described it as "a step backward into chaos 


Mr. Belous, product of New York schools all the way through Columbia law; school, in a 
letter to the New York Times, said: "We have over the years established a strong and 
unusually competent state educational agency whose achievements...have given our state 





a position of leadership in the nation. Standards of education are not mere matters of 
individual parent choice or even that of the local school board. The state has definite- 


ly, and for the better, stepped into this area." 


Mr. Belous' said that if the state "with all its broad constitutional power" cannot 





cope with the problem, then "we are admitting failure of our traditional system of gov- 


ernment."’ He said he believed the average citizen is willing to pay the price as long 


as he is getting, taxwise, dollar for dollar in value. "Instead of passing the buck to 
the local school boards, already harassed and confused by the pressing economic and other 
problems they face," he said, "the legislature should face its responsibility on school 
costs and assume them to the extent called for in a society predicated on an enlightened 


electorate." 


non-property local taxes for schools. The New York State Educational 
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SSC QO PP Boers OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES. TV. RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
January 28, 1960 


Network Fizzle 


What might have been TV's high spot of the year for schools, and a network's 
best chance to show off the industry's "public service" interest to a vast U. S. 
educator-parent audience, has gone down the drain, according to the National School 
Public Relations Association Trends newsletter. NBC-TV had scheduled for 8 p.m., 
Sunday, Jan. 31, the long-delayed "Secret of Freedom" (Scope, Oct. 22, 1959), Arch- 
ibald MacLeish's hour-long, star-studded (Thomas Mitchell, Kim Hunter, Tony Ran- 
dall) drama dealing with public lethargy over support for schools. 








NEA and other education groups had pulled out all the stops to help publicize 
the telecast locally across the nation, had almost a million copies of publications 
in print and in the mail. Then, on Jan.7, NBC abruptly canceled the telecast, said 
"Secret" would be carried at some indefinite later date. NEA Exec. Secy. William 
G. Carr wired NBC Pres. Robert E. Kintner, urged reconsideration of the cancella- 
tion, said it appeared to be "a capricious and short-sighted decision." 


Kintner replied next day, said he was "distressed at the inconvenience" caused 
by the cancellation. To be substituted for "Secret," he said, was "a far more 
urgent and timely public service undertaking," a rerun of "The Twisted Cross," on 
the rise and fall of Nazism. He indicated that news reports of swastika markings 
on German buildings and in scattered U. S. spots had brought about the decision. 





P.T.A. “Ladylike’” No More—And Glad! 


The welcome infiltration of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
by enthused fathers is reported by Family Circle in "Proud Papas of the P.T.A." 
Dads now number one-third of the total 12,000,000 membership; in some states as 
high as 43 percent of P.T.A. chapter heads are men. Educators value the growing 
contribution of male business know-how, and unemotional opinion. No knocking of 
miladies though; they're still the bulwarks for follow-through. (Here's a good 
circulation piece for P.T.A.'s where Dad is still mostly a silent partner.) 











Good for smiles in the same issue is "Give Your Child the Gift of Laughter," 
by teacher-turned-comedian Sam Levenson. He urges developing a sense of humor 
by parents, children, and teachers. Giving data about how wit helps school 
achievement, he adds example: his Spanish class always worked harder to translate, 
"My sister is in the balcony with her boy friend" than "I saw a blue chair in the 
brown room." (February Everywoman's Family Circle, in stores now) 








Platform for Parental Peeves 





Ozzie Nelson, in next week's "Ozzie and Harriet" TV episode, sees a chance to 

air his views on son Ricky's English class, when he's asked to address a local 
club. But, a foray into the library for ammunition, and a visit with the professor 
teach Ozzie a lot before he's through. (Wednesday, Feb. 3, 8:30 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Published as a supplement to Education U.S.A. 








Say It Isn't So! 





An angry attack in the new Atlantic on the "new, sloppy rhetoric" will 
provide enough fuel to spark English lessons for some time. Author Wilson 
Follett, in "Grammar Is Obsolete," decries the standards of Bergen Evans' new e 
dictionary of American usage. (The publishers promise a rebuttal by Evans in the 
following issue, so it looks as if battle lines are drawn.) 





A Channel, and a Cleric 


(February Atlantic, on stands today) 


A bright gleam in the TV dim-out is LOOK's story about a remarkable educational 
station in San Francisco, with "No Sponsors, -No Censors, No Scandals." KQED, offer- 
ing a tasty blend of culture and showmanship, has wholehearted local support and 
affection. Donations, production assignments for other channels, and a yearly on- 





camera "auction" help to meet its budget. 


This feature's an eye-opener for any lay- 


man who thinks educational channels must be glamourless to be highbrow. 


Also on the LOOK line-up: a question-and-answer session with Father John 
O'Brien, co-chairman in the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The topic, 





"Can Catholics Separate Church and State?" 


includes eight key questions about 


possible conflicts between public and parochial education. 


1Q Ups and Downs 


(Feb. 16 LOOK, on sale Feb. 2) 


"Your Child's Intelligence" is John Kord Lagemann's title for a thoughtful 
Redbook article. The discovery that a youngster's IQ can fluctuate more than 50 
points either way, he reports, has made authorities think the deciding principle 
may be a striving for self-reliance. Making no sweeping generalizations, talking * 








with numerous educators and psychologists, 


he passes on their advice about how = 


parents can healthily foster this trait, in school and family life. 


Late-Comer Careerists 





(February Redbook, on sale now) 


Vacillating young people, under pressure but unable to make a career choice, 
can draw encouragement from This Week article, "It's Earlier Than You Think." 
Examples of school- and job-changes by such greats as Edison, Pasteur, Darwin, and 
Tchaikovsky are arguments for general training before selecting a vocation. 

(Jan. 31 This Week, Sunday newspaper supplement, on sale that day only) 


Acid Test for Young Amours 


Seventeen exerts its wide teen-age influence (4% million readership) in the 


growing concern over too-early marriage. 


Editors and counseling authorities use 


straight talk to girls about "What Love Is Not." (This article is one of the first 
arising from a joint project of the NEA and Magazine Publishers Association, in which 
the NEA provides resource experts for ideas and research on pertinent subjects.) 


NEXT WEEK: A Golden Valentine to a former 


(February Seventeen, on sale today) 


teacher from her one-time pupil, now 


a distinguished American leader. 
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WICHITA BOARD TRIES AN OLD MAXIM 


The Wichita, Kan., board of education last week followed theory with action. The 
theory: You've got to have money to make money, The action: It voted to invest $3 mil- 
@ 1100 of general fund moneys in 90-day U. S. Treasury bonds which, it estimated, will earn 
about $30,000 during the investment period. To several hesitant board members, the ma- 
jority pointed out that state law contains no specific prohibition against investing 
idle school funds as long as there is ample control on the nature of the investment, i.e., 
government bonds. All is not so rosy as it may look with the Wichita schools' budget, 
however. In order to support a $200 across-the-board raise, the board will have to dip 
into reserves. When these are gone, in about a year, and sales tax residue emergency 
aid, expected to be voted by the legislature, is used up, the board will face the prob- 
lem of raising nearly a million dollars. By investing idle funds, even if the principal 
were never more than $3 million, the board could realize nearly a quarter of a million 
annually, one board member pointed out, 





“LIKE A HIC-CUP IN CHURCH” 


"Of all faculty anathemas, discussion of teaching methods is the worst. It was not 
always so; lively debates over how to teach have been the commerce of scholars until re- 
cently. Now it is safe to mention teaching only deep within the chambers of profession- 
al associations gathered far from the campus. For anyone to speak of teaching and eval- 
uation methods in faculty meeting on the other hand is greeted in pained silence, a 
little like a hic-cup in church...(I recommend) a continuing conference on each campus 
among faculty and faculty-administrators. This conference discusses liberal education 
not only as end but also as process. It compares to Hutchins’ Great Conversations ex- 
cept that, unlike Hutchins, it admits contemporary data on how people learn and why some 
do not learn." From a speech by Louis T. Benezet, president, Colorado College, at the 
annual meeting of the Assn. of American Colleges. 








a<@ CROSS COUNTRY 


It's budget time and the click and whir of the adding machine can be heard from 
city to city. . . In St. Louis, school budgets that could total $79.5 million in 
the next two fiscal years are under the microscope. After a good look, the board 
of education's budget committee will recommend amount of tax increase to be sought 
from voters in a special school tax election March 22. . . In New York City a $446 
million-plus budget is nearly $41 million higher than last year and would allocate 
77 percent of the total to instructional purposes. . . Chicago public schools have 
added to the 1960 budget 17 items to improve their educational program (see next 
page). . . In Seattle, schools are asking approval of a special 7.8-mill levy for 
general operation and in North Kansas City voters next week will decide the fate 
of a $3 million-plus school construction program. . . Boston's new Mayor Collins 
has urged the school committee to review expenditures to see where pruning shears 
may be applied in the city's "hour of crisis" but observers at City Hall say pre- 
liminary estimates show schools' budget may run $2.5 million over last year. . . 
First court test of Wyoming's five-mill special high school tax, filed by Sinclair 
Oil and Gas Co. in protest of a $66,877 levy, postponed until March 10. . . Falls 
Church, Va., parents, blocked by city council from holding school referendum, 
tackled the problem at its roots, swept in new council at last election. Result: 
amendment to city charter, passed last week, which provides future referendum ma- 
chinery. . . Nearly 10,000 adult workers and in-school students benefited from 
Trade and Industrial Education training in last fiscal year in South Carolina. . . 

eS Public schools are losing between 2000 and 2500 teachers annually to ranks of 
higher education, according to School Life. . . Average term of office for col- 
lege presidents is 8.1 years, according to study made by William Selden, execu- 
tive secretary of National Commission on Accrediting. Selden queried some 1300 
NCA members. 














Among 17 items added to Chicago schools' budget for 1960 were 11 which 

many school systems, all over the country, might dream about. Here they 
are: accumulative sick leave up to 180 days for veteran teachers; 25 
fellowships providing travel, tuition, and $25 per day expenses for spe- @ 
cialized work; experimental program in larger high schools to provide 

clerks who will relieve teachers of routine clerical work; another ex- 
perimental program to hire graduate students as readers for high school 
themes. 














Also, a study of the problem of over-age students and drop-outs; an appropriation for 
additional administrative staff to handle work entailed in running schools with 100,000 
more students in last six years; teaching team experiment in three schools to coordi- 
nate academic program and student out-of-school activities; experimental study to dis- 
cover relationships between poor health habits of children and inability to learn. 





Also, $1000 assigned to each of 18 district superintendents for consultant services re- 
lating to his specific community school system; evening libraries for community needs in 
schools which are open for evening education programs; internships in administration for 
graduate school students taking school administration courses from major educational 
training institutions in the United States. 


Someone said that the greatest need in American schools is a new stock of jokes for 
the superintendents’ many speeches. This one is through the courtesy of Mary McGarey, 
Columbus Dispatch reporter who recently won one of two awards in the Ohio Associated 
Press 1959 competition for short, bright news stories: "The school boy's assignment 
was to illustrate the song, ‘America the Beautiful.’ The teacher recognized the flag, 
the map, the ‘purple mountains'--even the young artist's pictorial interpretation of 
"sea to shining sea.' But she couldn't fathom the airplane in one corner, covered with 
red and yellow balls. ‘'That,' explained the seven-year-old solemnly, ‘is the fruited 
plane.'" 








> Pinning down a rumor that's been making the rounds lately, the Providence Sunday 
Journal polled some 20 Eastern universities on the probability of rising college costs. 
Unanimously, college and university administrators confirmed it. Costs are far higher 
today than they were five years ago; five years hence they will be higher still. Today 
a "high quality" private college will wring $2500 out of the family till annually. In 
five years, it will probably be $3000, And if you are counting on one of those unused 
scholarships--subject of frequent magazine articles--don't. Lloyd W. Cornell, Jr., of 
Brown, called the "unused" scholarships "the greatest myth of our time."" And Henry S. 
Coleman, of Columbia, said that at schools such as his, "there is no such thing as an 
unused scholarship." 








> NEWSMAKERS--Lewis E. Harris, executive secretary of Ohio School Boards Assn., appoint- 
ed director of Joint Project on School System Evaluation of National School Boards Assn. 
and American Assn. of School Administrators--for which $75,000 grant was made in December 
by Ford Foundation. »» Edwin S. Burdell, president of Cooper Union, New York, retiring 
as president emeritus and immediately taking new education post in Turkey. >> Charlton 
Myers of Marion, Ohio, elected head of Ohio State Board of Education. >> Harold Ss. 
Packwood, superintendent of El Centro, Calif., schools, appointed superintendent of 
Oceanside-Carlsbad (Calif.) High School and College. 
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